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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education Model (CETEM) 
Program in Perspective . Phase I and Phase II . 

Phase I , On October 16, 1967 the United States Office of 
Education, through its National Center for Educational Research and 
Development (formerly the Bureau of Research), issued a request for 
proposals (RFP) to develop educational specifications for program 
models for the preparation of elementary teachers. Thus Phase I of 
the Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education Model (CETEM) program 
was born. On or before January 1, 1968 the deadline for submitting 
proposals, eighty proposals were received. Subsequent review by an 
ad hoc advisory panel of field readers reduced the eighty to nine^- 
which were awarded financial support. 

Two valid criticisms were made of the Phase I program. First, 
proposal developers felt there was too little time provided between 
receipt of the RFP and guidelines and the deadline for submission 
(roughly two and one-half months less the usual hold-ups of routing 
proposals on a university campus and Christmas holiday) . Secondly, 
the period from contract award until date of submission of the final 
Phase I report (March 1 to October 31, 1968) was considered to be 
insufficient to accomplish the task of developing specifications in 
any logical or empirical manner. Some applicants, too, were confused 
over whether the task was to develop specifications for a teacher 
education program or to develop the program itself. Consequently 
real differences exist among the purposes and therefore the products 
contained in the nine Phase I final reports. 

Before Phase I proposals were received in Washington, plans 
were underway for a second phase intended to support a limited number 
of institutions which would develop and implement one or more of the 
Phase I program models. On October 31, 1968 an RFP was mailed to 



Florida State University, University of Georgia, University 
of Massachusetts, Michigan State University, Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, Ohio Consortium, University of Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse University, Teachers College Columbia University. All Phase 
t final reports are available in hard cover from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
20402. They also are available both in hard cover and microfiche 
from The Educational Resources Information Center, National Cash 
Register Company, 4936 Fairmont Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
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university presidents announcing this competition. In the announcement 
(see Appendix A for complete data mailed). Dr. Norman Boyan noted a 
sharp change in strategy inserting an intermediate step. Two reasons 
were given for the change. 

It now appears that we would be wise not to initiate 
the development work for another year. There are two 
reasons for this decision. First, we are uncertain at 
this time of adequate funds for such major development 
activities. Second, additional management, planning, 
and cost data are necessary to justify a request for 
adequate funds . As a result we propose to use FY 69 
funds for a comprehensive planning period. 

The Revised Phase II Task . Consequently Phase II required the 
applicant to adopt a program model for use based upon a review and 
analysis of Phase I products. Once the applicant's program model was 
chosen and developed, the second order of business was to determine 
how feasible implementation would be financially. In Washington's 
words, the task of an applicant for Phase II was 

... to describe ... a model teacher training 
program based upon the specifications designed by 
one or more of the groups engaged in Phase I. The 
remainder of the proposal then becomes the design 
for a feasibility study of developing, implementing, 
and operating . . . (Appendix A, page 3) 

More specifically Phase II guidelines called upon the applicant to 

(1) Describe procedures to be used to obtain a systematic 
analysis of what American society will be like in the 

mid-1970 1 s . 

(2) Describe the model institutional setting, 

(3) Describe the Phase I design or designs to be developed 
and implemented, and 

(4) Provide a rationale for selection of the program design, 
designs or components in three (3) above 

At this point in proposal writing applicants would have described 
a teacher education program to be developed and implemented in a 
model teacher training inst itut ion--one considered to be relevant 
to American society in the mid-1970* s. 

Recall that "the remainder of the proposal” asked for the 
’’design for a feasibility study of developing, implementing, and 
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operating” the program. In other words, not only must the applicant . 
establish the teacher education program he wished to follow but, in ) 
addition, he had to provide a plan to be used to determine the humanj 
material* and financial resources required to design, develop, and 
implement the new program. 

The guidelines suggested some components of a teacher education 
systen\ each of which would require attention to feasibility* They are 
described in the guidelines from pages seven through ten and para- 
phrased include: 

(1) A list of teacher competencies sought expressed 
in behavioral terms 

(2) A description of learning activities whereby teacher 
trainees can attain the desired competencies 

(3) A description of instruments to be used to measure 
competency attainment 

(4) A plan for revising and improving the program 

(5) A plan for orienting and providing inservice assistance 
to the teacher education and other faculties 

(6) Procedures for selecting and retaining trainees 

(7) Evidence of availability of resources to do the job, and 

(8) Evidence of reciprocal commitments with state and local 
agenc ies 

Phase II maintained the original eligibility requirements that 
an applicant must graduate at least one hundred elementary majors 
each year. This requirement caused a swell of criticism from smaller 
ins t itut ions . Consequently a consortium of so-called "developing 
institutions" was provided with opportunities to engage in a study 
of the nine Phase I products. A second carry-over mandate to appli- 
cants urged them in planning to use outside resources including 
institutions of higher education, regional educational laboratories, 
and profit and nonprofit research and development groups. 

In order to provide for interaction between potential applicants 
and USOE concerning the task, pre-proposal conferences were held in 
Denver and Washington, D .C . in mid -November 
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CHAPTER II 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



The major purpose of the study was to analyze the proposals 
submitted under Phase II of the CETEM program described in the 
Introduction. Such analysis was intended to reveal, among other 
things, what teacher education institutions responded to the RFP, 
how responsive applicants were to the guidelines, which Phase I 
program models and components seemed to be attractive, common and 
unique features of programs generated, and how applicants felt 
about the Phase II competition. Over-all it was the wish of the 
National Center for Educational Research and Development to produce 
a document which would summarize and preserve the efforts of the 
many institutions responsive to the request for proposals. 
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CHAPTER III 



PROCEDURES 



Procedures for the study paralleled its purposes. Each purpose 
is presented with steps followed toward its accomplishment. 

Objective 1 . To gain permission to review Phase II CETEM 
proposals and to assess who the applicants were. 

Procedure . On September 4, 1969 a letter was addressed to each 
of the thirty-four applicants requesting permission to review his pro- 
posal in terms of the reviewer 1 s contract with USOE . Accordingly, 
proposals were to be reviewed to determine (1) how responsive they 
seemed to be to Phase II guidelines, (2) common elements among the 
proposals, (3^ unique elements, and finally to describe component 
parts in several proposals, if appropriate. In addition, the appli- 
cant was asked to provide abstracts or summaries of his work and to 
note comments and feelings he had regarding Phase II competition. 

That letter and a follow-up letter dated January 5, 1970 procured 
permission to review twenty-seven of thirty-four Phase II proposals 
submitted . 

O bject ive 2 . To determine how responsive applicants seemed to 
be to the guidelines. 

Procedure. Guidelines were read and it was determined that 
applicants were to provide the following data in what could be con- 
sidered a two-part proposal. Part one of the proposal was to contain 
(I s ) a description of procedures to be used to obtain a systematic 
analysis of what American society will be like in the mid-1970's, 

(2 s ) a description of the model institution and the institutional 
setting, (3 s ! a description of, the Phase I design or designs to be 
developed and implemented and finally (4) a rationale for selection 
of the design (program model or components therein) required in three 
above. The Phase II guidelines called for a second set of data. 
Generally applicants were to provide a description of techniques to 
be used to allocate and control the resources which would be necessary 
to carry through a program of development, implementation and sustained 
operation. Scheduling would include activities such as design, plan- 
ning development, field testing, phasing in and evaluation of each 
component. Some of the subsystems or system components mentioned 
which might be necessary included (1) a set of behavioral specifica- 
tions, (2) a set of learner activities needed for mastery of the 
requisite behaviors, (3) attention to training teachers to help dis- 
advantaged children succeed, (4) a set of evaluation devices and 
techniques, (3) a plan for revising and improving all aspects oC the 
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proposed program, (6) a plan for preparing the institution for the 
implementation of the new program, ( 7 ) a set of procedures for recruit- 
ing, selecting and retaining trainees, (8^ evidence of the applicant 
institution's commitment of resources including administrative support, 
and (9 s ) evidence of reciprocal commitments with state and local 
agencies. Further, applicants were to describe procedures whereby- 
cost estimates would be obtained for the development, implementation 
and operation of all the above components or subsystems in both parts 
of the proposal. 



In order to assess how well applicants responded to the guide- 
lines each of the twenty-seven proposals was read and data were simpl if ied 
and abstracted under six arbitrary headings as follows: 

1, Description of the model institution 

2, The program model(s) selected 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model(s) 

4. Features of the program model 

5. Description of design, development, evaluation and so 
forth of the program model. 

6, Description of society in the mid-'70s. 

Objective 3 , To determine which Phase I programs and components 
seemed to be most attractive. 

Procedure . As the twenty-seven proposals were studied a matrix 
was completed which indicates Phase I programs used as major or minor 
sources for each applicant , 

Objective 4 . To determine common program features contained 
in Phase TI proposals. 

Procedure , As the twenty-seven proposals were read a list of 
program features was begun and added, to determine those which were 
recurrent . 

Objective 5 . To determine unique program features contained 
in Phase IT proposals. 

Procedure , As the twenty-seven proposals were read effort was 
made to determine something unique about each program. 

Objective 6 . To determine how applicants felt about Phase IT 
compel it ion , 

Procedure . Comments sent by consenting institutions were read 
and abstracted, 

O 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



Objective 1 . To gain permission to review the Phase II CETEM 
proposals and to assess who the applicants were . 

Twenty-seven of thirty-four applicants permitted review of 
their proposals. Of the remaining seven, two did not wish the con- 
tents to be made public--one because it planned to submit the proposal 
to a private foundation. The rest did not respond in some cases 
probably because the principal investigator had taken a position at 
another institution. The list of applicants submitting, total campus 
enrollment of each, and yearly production of elementary teachers is 
found in Table 1 . 

Thirty of the proposals came from state colleges and univer- 
sities, three were products of private institutions, while one was 
from a city university. In contrast eighty applicants for Phase I 
were distributed as follows: fifty-six from state colleges and 

universities, fourteen from private institutions, two from state 
education departments, two from regional laboratories, one from a 
union, and four from profit and nonprofit corporations.^ 

The discrepancy between the seventy-nine proposals enumerated 
and eighty submitted is not accounted for. The comparative data 
suggest that Phase II competition was engaged in almost exclusively 
by public institutions preparing teachers. Furthermore, fewer than 
half the number entered Phase II as entered Phase I--thirty-f our as 
opposed to eighty. 

Of the eighty submitting Phase I proposals only fourteen stayed 
with it and entered competition for Phase II. Excluding the eight 
Phase I winners who persisted (Teachers College, Columbia d^id not) only 
six of seventy-one Phase I losers took another turn at bat. Persistence 
paid off for only one--The University of Wisconsin. Pittsburgh was the 
only Phase I winner turned loser. 



3 

William E. Engbretson, A nalysis and Evaluation of Plans for 
Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education Mode ls. Final Report 
Project No. 8-8056 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1968), 
p. 5. 

^Drake, Houston, Illinois, Texas, Wisconsin, and Western 
Washington State. 
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TABLE I 



THIRTY -FOUR APPLICANTS FOR CETEM PHASE II 
RANKED ACCORDING TO YEARLY PRODUCTION 
OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION MAJORS 





Number of Elementary 


Total Campus 


Inst itut ion 


Teachers Graduated 


Enrollment 



i. 


Michigan State University 


866 


42,053 


2. 


San Jose State College 


686 


26,975 


3. 


California State College 








at Los Angeles 


460 


22,287 


4. 


University of Michigan 


448 


37,284 


5. 


Illinois State University 


411 


1] ,440 


6. 


Florida State University 


359 


15,595 


7. 


University of Texas at Austin 


336 


32,519 


8. 


Western Washington State 








University 


334 


6,757 


9. 


Rhode Island College 


319 


4,687 


10. 


University of Houston 


319 


21,770 


11. 


Drake University 


307 


7,576 


12. 


University of Georgia 


303 


20,470 


13. 


New York University 


300 


34,582 


14. 


Wisconsin State University, 








Oshkosh 


298 


9,444 


15. 


Oregon College of Education 


287 


2,787 


16. 


University of Maryland 


276 


45,276 


17. 


University of Massachusetts 


226 


17,773 


18. 


California State College at 








Hayward 


223 


7,855 


19. 


University of Illinois 


220 


47,974 


20. 


University of Cincinnati 


201 


27,264 


21. 


Washington State University 


189 


11,609 


22. 


Purdue University 


169 


. 34,263 


23. 


University of Oklahoma 


161 


21,085 


24. 


Oklahoma State University 


155 


20,518 


25. 


University of Toledo 


145 


12,698 


26. 


Northwestern State College of 








Louis iana 


132 


6,333 


27. 


Syracuse University 


130 


23,425 


28. 


University of Wisconsin 


126 


57,052 


29. 


University of Pittsburgh 


118 


25,060 


30. 


Southern Methodist University 


113 


9,322 


31. 


Chadron State College 


109 


1,936 


32. 


Florida A & M University 


109 


4,088 


33. 


Iowa State University 


102 


16,925 


34. 


Minnesota State Colleges 


not available 





0 
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Contrasting the two sets of applicants again, in Phase I almost 
seventy-five per cent of proposals came from institutions with fewer 
than 20,000 students. On the other hand, less than forty-five per 
cent of Phase II applicants were from ’’smaller" institutions. Evidently 
smaller schools did not deem it wise to participate further. 

Proposals for Phase II were submitted from twenty-one states 
with the most, nine, from USOE Region V--the upper midwest. Figure 1 
presents the geographical distribution of applicants . 

Objective 2. To determine how responsive applicants seemed to 
be to Phase II guidelines . Following is an institution by institution 
listing briefly noting selected data available according to the category 
system devised by the reviewer after study of the guidelines. (See 
Procedures page 6.^ Clearly the categories used are merely 

representative of the kinds of data requested in the guidelines. 

(The pages referred to in this section are pages in the Applicant’s 
Phase II proposal.') 
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California State College at Hayward . Greta G. Morine 



1. Description of the institution. One of nineteen California 
State Colleges. Enrollment in 1968 was 8,500 of which 
1,991 were in the Education Division. Certification in 
California requires a year of graduate study. ^ Approximately 
two-thirds of education majors enrolled in graduate programs. 

2. Program model selected. Teachers College, Columbia 
University strengthened by additional elements from North- 
west Regional Laboratory and Michigan State programs and 
supplemented by ideas from professional literature. 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model. The TC program 
model was selected as the primary departure since it seemed 
to respond best to five problems in higher education as 
follows : 

a. Alienation 

b. Increased demands by public schools and others to be 
involved in decision-making in teacher education 

c. Developing independence and self -direct ion in prospec- 
tive teachers 

d. Resistance to change 

e. Selecting the most appropriate curricula within the 
knowledge explosion 

In addition, only the Teachers College program was con- 
sistent with California's fifth year pattern of teacher 
education . 

4. Features of the program model. CSCH emphasizes the four 
teacher roles of TC ' s program, that is, teacher as insti- 
tution builder, interactor, innovator, and scholar. 

However, the applicant modified almost each of these roles 
as follows: 

a. Interactive Teaching Component. Greater emphasis on 
specifying needed teacher competencies. Greater 
emphasis on specifying behavior acceptable as evidence 
of teacher competency. Emphasis on bringing about 
desirable behavior change in children. (All suggested 
to CSCH by the Northwest Lab program.) Introduction of 



5The Fisher Bill, which took effect i.n 1963, virtually eliminates 
undergraduate teacher education. Prospective teachers now obtain a 
baccalaureate degree in a "teaching major" such as English, social 
studies, or science and then embark on a fifth year of professional, 
education study leading to a credential. 



behavior modification schemes into the curriculum. 
Encouraging transduct ive thought characteristic cf 
the intuitive level of cognitive development. (See 
proposal, page 33.) Helping students to identify 
styles of teaching through an exploration of literary 
models presented by Stuart, Keller, Warner, Shaw, and 
de Saint -Exupery . (See proposal, page 34.) Presenting 
beginning teacher education students with either a 
behavioristic or humanistic view of teaching using 
literary models alluded to above or utilizing obser- 
vational systems. 

b. Teacher-Scholar Component. Addition of a computerized 
information storage and retrieval system. Study of 
developmental theories, study of systems for analyzing 
teaching behavior. 

c. Institution Building Component. Instruction in the 
techniques of producing curriculum materials. 

Further, three modifications are made which cut across the 
four TC components. These involve the use of modules, 
systems analysis, and goal-oriented encounter and sensi- 
tivity training sessions. (See proposal, pages 40-42.) 

Thus the curriculum available to the inquiry groups is to 
be more identifiable and more structured, Here CSCH draws 
upon expertise in module development demonstrated by 
Michigan State University. (See their Phase I Final 
Report. > In fact, CSCH indicates it will use many Michigan 
State developed modules. The following charts are used in 
the CSCH proposal to show modifications of the TC model so 
that it fits a quarter system of scheduling. Underlined 
portions are additions or changes to the TC program. 

5. Description of design, development, evaluation of the program. 
The feasibility study is constituted in four phases as 
follows: 

a. Developing instructional materials 

b. Conducting training and retraining programs 

c. Evaluating the effectiveness of the training and 
retraining programs 

d. Consulting with specialists on the design and develop- 
ment of the program model 

Cost estimates are to be determined in three steps: 
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THE CONTACT LABORATORY 



PHASE 


TYPE 


PURPOSE 


PROBABLE TIME 


Phase 


One 


Experiencing the 
School . 


A ten-week appren- 
t i ceshi p to a pub- 
1 i c schoo 1 . 


Senior year or 
summer quarter 


Phase 


Two 


Sma 1 1 -group and 
Tutorial Teaching 
(Preferably in 
Cand i date-Operated 
Program) . 


Ten weeks of exper- 
imenting with teach- 
ing strategies . 


fal 1 quarter 


Phase 


Th ree 


Unit Experimenta- 
tion in I nqu i ry 
Schoo 1 . 


Group Experiments 
in teaching units 
taking ten weeks. 


winter quarter 


Phase 


Four 


Experience in 
Curriculum Modes 
i n 1 nqu i ry Schoo 1 . 


Observat i on-pa rt i ci - 
pation experience in 
a variety of ways of 
teach i ng . 


spring quarter 


Phase 


F i ve 


Carry i ng on an Edu- 
cational Program. 
(This may involve 
outdoor education.) 


1 nqui ry groups de- 
velop and carry on 
a Cand i da te -Ope rated 
School Program. 


summer quarter 


Phase 


S ix 


1 nternsh ip . 


Paid teaching, pref- 


fu 1 1 schoo 1 



erably in terms de- year 
r i ved from I nqu i ry 
Groups . 
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VI Apply Strategies Create and Test Apply and Test Apply and Test 

Internship Strategies Self Seif 

(Continue Train- (Continue Train- 
ing as ing as 

appropr i ate appropr iate) 



PHASES OF CONTACT LABORATORY 
INSTITUTION BUILDING. INNOVATOR. SCHOLAR 
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Develop and Develop Study Own Apply to 

Test Unit Experiments in Teaching; make Students 

( Learn Techniques Reference Group use of Compute^ 

of Producing for Information 

Curriculum Materials) Storage & Retrieval 



INSTITUTION-BUILDING, INNOVATOR, SCHOLAR 
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a. A precise statement of program goals will be produced 
by chief investigators consulting with faculty and 
spec ialists . 

b. Using program goals as a basis, a network (PERT) 
analysis reflecting stages of development and 
implementation will be developed. 

c. An estimate of costs is to be produced. 

Outputs of these activities are to include salaries and 
wages, fixed expenses, equipment costs, shared costs, cost 
by program phase, cost per student and so forth. (For a 
complete description of goals and activities, see proposal, 
pages 44-64.) The following chart graphically portrays 
the four R and D phases and representative activities in 
each . 

Description of society in the mid-yO’s. No projections 
are made as part of the proposal. The intention is to 
obtain projections from the Stanford Educational Policy 
Center . 
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D rake Un ivers ity . Sidney J. Drumheller and Frank W. Broadbent 



1. Description of the institution. Scant demographic infor- 
mation is given. Indication that College of Education 
enjoys "a cooperative associat ion 1 ' with other colleges in 
the preparation of teachers. Also the College enjoys a 
"favorable position with the university administration." 

A new college building is being planned. 

2. Program model selected. Drake elects generally to follow 
the three stage vertical organization and the curriculum 
described by Florida State. 

To develop the curriculum in modular form, Drake notes it 
will rely upon procedures developed by the Northwest Lab. 
Little, if any, explication of these procedures is made, 
Instead, use of the "Drumheller Module Design Model" seems 
to have been substituted, 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model. The Florida 
State model is seen to permit "much latitude and freedom 
wherein medium-sized institutions can create a teacher 
education program which capitalizes on their strength," 
Drake, as such an institution, considers its great strength 
to be a commitment to academic excellence within the broad 
spectrum of the liberal arts. Drake feels the FSU model 

is consistent with that philosophy. It also agrees with 
FSU's notion of what society will be like in the future. 



5. Description of design, development, evaluation of the 

program. Although a model is provided (see proposal, page 
16) which identifies the range of instructional modules to 
be designed and developed, it is not explained sufficiently. 



Features of the program model. Several features of FSU 
model are incorporated, including admission and screening 
procedures, use of enabling objectives, and emphasis on 
laboratory experiences for practice. In addition, Drake 
mentions the value of the Northwest Lab emphasis upon 
sensitivity training and action research techniques. 
Finally Drake proposes that its instructional modules will 
focus on the development of several behaviors at once, in 
keeping with the Syracuse and Northwest Lab philosophies. 
Although a general route through the program is suggested, 
alternate routes are available for those who plan to teach 
in inner-city or rural schools. Modules will provide also 
for differences in learning styles, past experience, and 
other variables. Consistent with many CETEM programs, 
Drake calls for use of pretests and alternative learning 
routes . 
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Centered Study 



Hovever, several objectives 11 which suggest behavior com- 
plexes” are specified as follows: 

a. The teacher will identify student characteristics 
relevant to the learning process, 

b. The teacher will select educational objectives which 
are appropriate to the needs of the learner and 
demands of society. 

c. The teacher will identify and use appropriate strategies. 

d. The teacher will identify and utilize appropriate evalu- 
ative procedures in appraising pupil progress toward 
objectives . 

e. The teacher will identify and use ancillary agencies as 
a supplement to classroom resources in the nurturing of 
desirable behaviors . 

Variables to be considered in developing the above "major 
behavior complexes” through modules include learner drives, 
cognitive styles, developmental level, ability, and past 
experience. Thirty to fifty modules are envisioned. Drake 
plans to develop the modules using the Drumheller Module 
Design Model which specifies how a complex of classroom 
behaviors can be transformed into behavioral objectives 
in terms of a modified Bloom 1 s taxonomy. Utilizing this 
approach to development, the writers infer that individual 
and relatively independent contracting can be done in 
order to produce the instructional materials. No mention 
is made of how the new program is to be evaluated although 
vague reference is made to field testing. Trainee progress 
is to be monitored and made available via computer print- 
outs . 

6. Description of society in the mid-70's. FSU's projections 
of society are utilized with minor modification. For 
example, Drake sees itself serving a unique region with a 
different conception of urbanization than Florida State's. 
Furthermore, Drake sees the teacher having a larger role 
in the future community. 
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Florida Stat^ Un ivers ity . Norman R. Dodl 



1. Description of the institution. One of seven state univer- 
sity campuses. Current enrollment 16,700. College of 
Education second in size of FSU colleges, FSU largest 
producer of teachers in the Southeast . 

2. Program model selected. Its own. 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model. FSU selected its 
own model for obvious reasons --it developed the model and 
was familiar with it. Also FSU designers consider their 
program to be consistent with major themes presented in 
other program models and new directions in elementary edu- 
cat ion . 

4. Features of the program model. Broad goals of the FSU pro- 
gram are to develop desired teacher behaviors. Specifically, 
the intention is to prepare teachers to formulate objectives, 
organize content, use appropriate instructional strategies, 
evaluate instructional outcomes, and serve as professional 
leaders . 

Over-all the FSU program is divided into three phases encom- 
passing approximately six years of study. (For a detailed 
analysis of the phases and related program features, see the 
chart on page 21 accompanying the analysis of the Drake 
University proposal. For a complete description of the 
program features, see the FSU Phase I Final Report.) 

5. Description of the design, development, evaluation of the 
program. FSU intends to assess several dimensions of 
feasibility--f iscal, logistical, programatic, and human. 

The following chart presents these dimensions, in relation- 
ship to system and program components. A subcontractor 
will be asked to design the system which will provide infor- 
mation regarding the cost to develop, test, and implement 
all facets of the program. In addition, a major group of 
activities is to be undertaken to identify human factors 
which must be considered when changes in training tactics 
are proposed. The new program, for example, demands major 
role and attitude changes, a higher level of professionalism, 
and new skills. The applicants believe it is incumbent upon 
them to determine the effects of such retraining demands. 
Logistical and programatic feasibility are to be measured 
using a simulation model of program management. 

6. Description of society in the micl-70's. The applicants 
briefly mention Cite Phase I Final Report chapter "Predic- 
tions for the Decade Ahead" and then summarize, stating 
that there will be accelerated social, change and intensi- 
fied demands on education. Consequently, applicants 
"anticipate a radically different elementary school." 
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Iowa Stase University of Science and Technology . Jess R. Beard 



1. Description of the institution. Land Grant institution 
enrolling 18,000 students. Prepares about 600 elementary 
education majors yearly. 

2. Program model selected. Adheres more closely to Michigan 
State program with most of the other programs represented 
in some way. Appendixes A and B indicate all components 
of the ISU program and their genesis. 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model. Applicant 
notes the program proposed "is highly responsive to 
the understandings and values of the task force pre- 
paring the proposal and to the character of Iowa 
State University ." 

4. Features of the program model. Prepares teachers N-8 
for all settings and all forms of school and classroom 
organization. Program contains seven major components: 

a. Talent Development (To develop multiple talents for 
personal and professional enrichment) 

b. General Education (Introduction to various disciplines) 

c. Human Learning (Understanding self and others, human 
development, and educational psychology) 

d. Scholarly Modes of Knowledge (Modes and styles of 
inquiry) 

e. Professional Use of Knowledge (Modes and styles of 
inquiry) 

f. Decisions and Teaching (Attention to teaching as a 
career, as a decision-action process, etc.) 

g. Area of Concentration (Disadvantaged, learning dis- 
abilities, early childhood, academic concentration) 

Other program aspects include support systems and institutional 
relationships. Special emphasis seems to be placed on Talent 
Development, identification and training for teacher competen- 
cies, and clinical teaching, including simulations and integra- 
t ion of experiences . 
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5. Description of design, development, evaluation of the 
program. The applicant provides for a Development and 

a Support system. The following chart lists the systems 
and their parts. 

The first or Development System consists of a Planning 
Board to develop policies and goals, a Program Development 
System responsible for developing in module form and 
delivering all but clinical experiences, a Clinical 
Experiences System to provide for and analyze laboratory 
work, and an Advisory Board to make recommendations regard- 
ing the entire project. 

The second or Support System encompasses four subsystems. 

The Guidance Subsystem is to guide the trainee into, through, 
and out of the program. A Measurement and Evaluation Sub- 
system is conceived in order to make decisions about the 
teacher education program based upon reliable valid data 
rather than upon personal experience, tradition, or author- 
itative opinion. A rather elaborate set of the subsystem 
responsibilities is found on page 59 of the proposal. The 
third subsystem of the Support System is called Resource 
Management and is charged with the training, deployment, and 
management of "staff, clinical and other resources." Finally 
the Information Retrieval Subsystem is to collect and pro- 
vide data for the other subsystems. 

6. Description of society in the mid-TO's. The applicant 
suggests engaging students, faculty, and consultants in a 
seven-phase study to determine conditions of society in 
the new decade. Results are to be used to build a program 
to meet the needs of the "emerging society." 
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Michigan State University . W. Robert Houston 



1. Description of the institution. According to the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, MSU leads 
the nation in production of elementary teachers. 

2. Program model selected. Its own. 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model. The Behavioral 
Science Teacher Education Program (BSTEP) was developed as 
part of CETEM Phase I and involved seven MSU colleges and 
over 150 professionals from diverse organizations. After 
generating such commitment, selection of the MSU program 
seemed logical. 

4. Features of the program model. BSTEP is designed to achieve 
four major goals as follows: 

a. To provide the future teacher with broad experience 
in general education, including the humanities, 
sciences, and social sciences 

b. To introduce research and clinical experience into the 
decision-making process to facilitate and improve 
educat ion 

c. To utilize a new kind of laboratory and clinical base 

d. To prepare a new kind of teacher for the nation*s 
schools , one who: 

(1) Engages in teaching as a clinical experience 

(2) Understands human learning 

(3 s ) Assumes the role of a responsible change agent 

Key features of the program include emphasis upon the 
behavioral sciences ("those systems of inquiry which con- 
stitute reliable sources of information about human 
behavior") and upon clinical behavior style ("consists 
of six phases: describing, analyzing, hypothesizing, 

prescribing, treating, and observing consequences") 

The program model, which begins with the freshman year and 
continues into the initial years of teaching, oversimplified 
includes: 

a. General-Liberal Education, broad core of general- 
liberal education 
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b. Human Learning, study of human learning 

c. Professional Use of Knowledge, analytical study of 
the act of teaching 

d. Scholarly Modes of Knowledge, review of fields of 
knowledge in terms of their structure and concepts 

e. Clinical Experiences, intern teaching as part of an 
instructional team 

Components within each of the above areas are presented 
on the following chart. 

For a more complete description of components, read the 
proposal, Appendix B, pages 3-15. 

5. Description of design, development, evaluation of the 
program. Task forces are suggested to work on five jobs: 

a. General administration of the program 

b. Program development (determination of type, kind and 
number of modules') 

c. Information retrieval (of computer stored data about 
student progress, etc.) 

d. Research, evaluation and cost benefit analysis (to 
observe, measure, and assess all parts of the program) 

e. Other organizational structure (selection and reten- 
tion of students, instructional materials support system, 
faculty orientation, and in service education) 

These areas of concern are fully described in the proposal, 
""‘pages 15-24. Therein questions are posed for each of the 
five task force groups and procedures are suggested for 
them to follow. Again as in the other proposals, systems 
analysis techniques, including PERT and PPBS, are employed. 

6. Description of society in the mid-70's. MSU feels that 
a projection of the mid-TO’s is inadequate and suggests 
rather that longer range views are required. Instead of 
making such a prediction the applicant, according to the 
guidelines, described a procedure whereby such data will 
be obtained. Appendix A, pages 1-7, denotes that schema. 
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Component 



General "Liberal Edu ca tion 
Humanities I 
Humanities II 
Humanities III 
Social Science I 
Social Science II 
Social Science III 
Natural Science 
Mathemat ics 

Modes of Inquiry Seminar 

Scholarly Modes of Knowledge 

Linguistics 

Communicat ion 

Literature for Children 

Fine Arts 

Social Science 

Science 

Mathemat ics 

Professional Use of Knowledge 

Reading 

Language Arts 

Social Studies 

Science 

Mathemat ics 

Human Learning 
Growth and Development 
Psychological Orientation 
Social-Philosophical Foundations 

Cl inical 
Tutorial 

Career Decision Seminar 
Pre-internship Practicum 
Internship 
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New York University . Alfred Ellison 

1. Description of the institution. Mention is made of the 
institution's involvement in improving urban life and 
of special programs staffed by School of Education per- 
sonnel. Also resources are described including libraries, 
computer capability, and audio-visual conveniences. 

2. Program model selected. University of Massachusetts 
supplemented by elements from the Syracuse and Florida 
State programs. 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model. Of the nine 
programs available, the Massachusetts model was found to 
be most consistent with the following series of assump- 
tions and objectives developed by NYU personnel: 

a. Teacher education requires continuous assessment 
of the product, the process, and relevance of the 
program to needs of a changing society. 

b. It is necessary to continuously analyze changing 
objectives and roles in educat ion . (Instructional 
personnel were seen as initiators, anticipators, 
and reflectors of social change. Differentiated 
roles were mentioned for school personnel.) 

c. Competency-based, action-oriented performance criteria 

are needed to define roles of various educational personnel . 

d. Alternative routes to the attainment of performance 
criteria should be available. 

e. Preservice and inservice education should be contiguous. 

4. Features of the program model. The essence of the NYU pro- 

gram is preparation of educational personnel for differentiated 
instructional roles. (A position paper on the topic is found 
on pages 65-74 of the proposal.) Liberal arts and professional 
education programs are described which are assumed to support 
this goal. Student and teacher educator involvement in liberal 
arts is seen to serve several functions: first, to provide 

for the attainment of subject matter competencies; second, 

to provide subject specialization; third, to foster increased 
cooperation in the preparation of school personnel. The 
professional education program suggests a preservice'* 
inservice continuum providing multiple entry and exit points 
based upon desired competencies. Mention is made of provision 
for early experience so they "could test their professional 
commitments ." 
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Other features of the Professional Program include utiliza- 
tion of performance criteria with competencies to be defiled 
by tasks required of and projected for teachers, provision 
for individualization in styles and rate of learning (See 
pages 110-118), use of an Educational Resource Center, per 
the Ohio Consortium program (See pages 119-121), and field- 
based learning in Associated Schools," perhaps like FSU's 
portal school notion (See pages 105-109). Certain "areas 
of competency" from the Massachusetts program are delineated 
on pages 20, 100-104 of the proposal; namely, Cornerstone 
Criteria (Teaching Strategies, Human Relations, Profes- 
sionalism), Content Criteria (Science, Language Arts, 
Mathematics, Social Studies, Foreign Language, Aesthetics), 
and Service Criteria (Evaluation, Media, Technology). 

5. Description of design, development, evaluation of the 
program. The feasibility study is to begin with the 
formation of an Executive Committee. Subsequently, per- 
sonnel will be assigned to examine each of the program's 
components and to perform needed tasks related to each 
as follows: 

a. Tasks related to validating performance criteria and 
differentiated roles 

b. Tasks related to operation of the program, e.g., 
recruitment, development of instructional alternatives, 
determining feasibility of establishing Associated 
Schools, determining viability of establishing an 
Educational Resource Center, and so forth (See pages 
32-44 of the proposal for further elaboration.) 

Each component area also will be examined in terms of costs 
for faculty, staff, plant, and materials for administration, 
operation, and evaluation of the program. 

6. Description of society in the mid-70's. NYU predicts the 
following : 

a. Increased population and urbanization 

b. Dramatic increase in knowledge in natural sciences 
with resultant increase in technology 

c. Personal confusion and social discontent 

d. Need for increased understanding among peoples 

Appendix A, pages 128-140, contains a position paper 
"Documentation of Social Trends." See also pages 5-7. 
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N orthwestern State College of Louisiana . Ronald T. Dennis 

1. Description of the institution. Located in a city of 
about 18,000 in a region of the state characterized by 
low income. Median per family income below $3,000. 

2. Program model selected. Pittsburgh. 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model . The Pittsburgh 
program was "more in keeping with what should be the 
philosophy, aims, beliefs, and objectives of those respon- 
sible for teacher education." 

4. Features of the program model. The teacher education 
program suggested is individualized, interdisciplinary 

in nature, and competence oriented. Its curricula adhere 
closely to Pittsburgh's in all respects; thus, five 
components are described. 

a. Academic Knowledge (in Liberal Arts, Behavioral 
Science, Social Science) 

b. Professional Education 

c. Teacher Competencies 

d. Guidance 

e. Clinical Setting 

A description of teacher competencies required in each 
component is found in the proposal, pages 8-27. The 
sequence of the learning activities is discussed on pages 
27-31. 

The Teacher Competency component cited in (c.) above is 
aimed toward the development of nine core teacher behaviors 
noted in the Pittsburgh program. These are ability to: 

a. Specify learning goals 

b. Assess pupil achievement of the learning goals 

c. Diagnose learner characteristics 

d. Plan long-term and short-term learning programs with 
pupils 

e. Guide pupils in their learning tasks 

f. Direct off -task pupil behavior 
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g. 'Evaluate the learner 

h. Employ teamwork with colleagues 

i. Enhance development 

5. Description of design, development, evaluation of the 
program. The feasibility study begins with all personnel 
concerned with teacher education at Northwestern State 
College and in cooperation with public schools studying 
the goals of the Pittsburgh program. As a consequence of 
study and discussion, additions and revisions will be made. 
Contiguous with the planning and development of components, 
plans are suggested whereby the faculty will become skill- 
ful in the same areas of competence required of students . 
Evaluation will assess each component. Resultant data will 
be used as input for program change. Reference to evalua- 
tion of ‘'program, procedures, implementation and end results" 
is found on pages 42-48. 

6. Description of society in mid-70's. Not provided. 
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Oklahoma State University , Russell L. Dobson 



1. Description of the institution. None provided. 

2. Program model selected. OSU used components from the 
Massachusetts, Syracuse, and Michigan State programs. 

3. Rationale for selecting the program models . They were 
termed "worthy of implementation." 

4. Features of the program model. OSU found greatest utility 
in the following components from the three programs as 
follows : 

a. From Massachusetts 

(Id "Concept" Criteria (probably means Cornerstone 
Cr iteriad 

(a) Human Relations 
(bd Behavioral Skills 

(2d Content Criteria 

(ad Science 

(bd Language Arts 

(cd Math 

(dd Aesthetics 

(ed Social Studies 

(fd Foreign Language 

(g) Preschool 

(3) Service Criteria 

(4) In addition OSU acknowledges borrowing other notions 
from Massachusetts 

(ad Differentiated Staffing 

(bd Multiple entrance and exit points 

(cd Multiple program alternatives 

b. From Syracuse (which seems to have had greatest influenced 
(Id Organizational structure (over-alld 

(2d Support systems 

c. From Michigan State 

(Id Clinical experience 
(2d Contact laboratories 
(3d Modules 
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The 'program is designed as a four to five year experience 
with the first year in liberal studies. Exploratory 
professional experiences begin the second year as liberal 
studies continue. The third year continues professional 
study and experience and, in that time, students determine 
their professional goal. The final year is spent in pro- 
fessional study and intern teaching. The components from 
the three programs utilized emerge as seven OSU program 
components strikingly similar to Syracuse's. They are 
explained on pages 14-21 and are identified as: 

a. Liberal Education 

b. Elementary Methods and Curriculum (extensive use to be 
made of Michigan State’s modules) 

c. Child Development 

d. Teaching Theory and Practice 

e. Professional Sensitivity Training 

f. Social-Cultural Foundations 

g. Self -Directed Component 

5. Description of design, development, evaluation of the pro- 
gram. The Program Executive Director is the major decision- 
maker. It is his responsibility to see that development 
and operation are carried out. His staff includes directors 
of Liberal Education, Academic Counselor, C and I, Human 
Relations, the Teaching Center and Student Teaching. Program 
Control and Support Systems are available to facilitate im- 
plementation and will provide for information acquisition 
and management and monitoring the internal operation. 

(See proposal, pages 25-30.) 

Information gathered by the Analysis and/or Control Sub- 
systems will provide evaluative data. (See proposal, pages 
48-57.) The ultimate criterion for program success will 
be how well the program’s graduates succeed with pupils. 

Cost analysis will be made using a "systems” approach. 

(See pages 60-64.) 

6. Description of society in the mid-70’s. Trends which will 
affect schools are mentioned. Among them are greater in- 
volvement of federal government in education, development 
of closer relationships among those responsible for pre- 
paring and utilizing teachers, increased interest in the 
humanities and more concern for affective experience, more 
inservice education for teachers, and increased teacher 
spec ializat ion , 
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Oregon College of Education . Acting for the former Northwest Regional 
Laboratory Consortium. H. Del Schalock 

1. Description of the institution. OCE places special emphasis 
on the preparation of teachers and on research in teacher 
education. Currently enrolls 3,200 students, 90 per cent 

of them in teacher training. Six other colleges and univer- 
sities will work with OCE in this project. 

2. Program model selected. OCE, having been a major contri- 
butor to the Northwest Regional Laboratory Model, chose 
that program with certain revisions based upon notions pre- 
sented in the work of Massachusetts, Pittsburgh, Michigan 
State, Florida State, and Teachers College. 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model. In addition to 
contributing to the Northwest program, OCE selected it 
because it: 

a. Embodies principles of education to which Oregon is 
committed, 

b. Blends the use of systems design with commitment to 
the worth of the individual, 

c. Is internally consistent in its reflection of these 
two commitments, 

d. Is exhaustive in treatment of support and management 
functions. 

e. Requires that cost effectiveness and cost benefit data 
be provided, 

4. Features of the program model. ComField, the acronym for 
the program, is described as "a competency based program 
that is systematically designed, personalized, and field 
centered. Tl ComField has four distinguishing features: 

a. It requires the demonstration of competence in the 
performance of teaching tasks 

b. It requires the development of procedures to ensure 
that the program is personally relevant 

c. It requires a genuine partnership with schools 

d. it requires a new form of management system 

These feat vires are explained in detail in the proposal, 
pages 12-16. 
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As noted earlier, revisions of the ComEield Model were 
made as a consequence of studying the other eight CETEM 
Phase I Final Reports. They include: 

a. Greater emphasis on personalization 

b. Recognition that the kinds of pupil outcomes toward 
which teachers must work must be made explicit 

c. Restructuring of the laboratory and practicum 
experience to require that competence be demonstrated 
in the laboratory only in selected tasks 

Certain T, extensions or clar if icat ions M also are noted in: 

a. Admission policy and practice 

b. Rationale and procedures for sequencing content 

c . Relation to the issue of specialization 

d. Clarification of functions of the practicum supervisor 

e. Clarification of relationships between colleges and 
schools in terms of program operation 

f. Explication of the inservice program and so forth 

Features of other program models which OCE will draw upon 
include Massachusetts' sophisticated systems application, 
Pittsburgh’s focus on individualization of instruction, 
Michigan State's general education component, and Teachers 
College's concept of personalization of instruction. 

5. Description of design, development, evaluation of program. 
Feasibility tasks to be carried out on the OCE campus 
include : 

a. Development of educational projections for the 1970's 

b. Development of operational program specifications 

c. Development of plans for managing development, 
implementation, and operation of the program 

d. Derivation of cost estimates 
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Activities to be undertaken in each task area are pre- 
sented and discussed in the proposal, pages 29-41. Other 
tasks are to be conducted on a statewide and regional 
basis. They include testing the generalized ability of 
the OCE management plans and cost estimates at six other 
institutions, deriving cost estimates for alternative 
(revised) management plans, establishing a statewide 
plan for implementation and operation of the program, 
deriving cost estimates, and so forth. Refer to pages 
42-52 of the proposal for complete task descriptions. 

Coordination of the various program tasks is given to the 
"Coordinating Council 11 responsible, in addition to co- 
ordination, for broad operational decisions, conflict 
resolution, and program interpretation. A policy com- 
mittee will have responsibility for reviewing all project 
activity and making broad policy decisions. The adminis- 
trative structure for project management is seen on the 
chart following. 

Appendix D is an overview of procedures involved in design, 
development, and operation of the program. 

6. Description of society in the mid-70’s. OCE sought outside 
help from the Stanford Research Institute to obtain such 
projects, Such data were not completed in time for inclu- 
sion in the Phase II proposal. See proposal. Appendix D, 
for SRI*s position . 
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schematic of the administrative structure to be used in managing the project. 



San Jose State College . Warren Kallenbach 



1. Description of the institution. Graduates over 1,000 
elementary education majors yearly. Fifty-one faculty 
in the Department of Elementary Education. College has 
been designated regional computer center fo the Northern 
California State Colleges. 

2. Program model selected. Michigan State. 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model. Not explicit. 

4. Features of the program model. Although not specified, 
they can be assumed to be identical to MSU's. 

5. Description of design, development, evaluation of the 
program. None is given. However, descriptions of several 
ongoing programs are provided, including use of micro- 
teaching and minicourses, the Elementary Intern Teaching 
Program, the Individualized Professional Education Program 
(similar to TC ! s inquiry group approach'), Project ADEPT, 
Teacher Corps, Operation SHARE, and so forth. 

V 

No discussion is provided concerning the goals of the 
feasibility study or how it is to be conducted. 

6. Description of society in mid-70's. Not provided. 
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Southern Methodist University . Donald R. Cox 



1. Description of the institution. Approximately 10,000 
students enrolled including Dallas Branch. 

2. Program model selected. Ohio Consortium and University of 
Pittsburgh . 

3. Rationale for selecting the program models. The two pro- 
grams "are most applicable to desired changes in existing 
elementary programs at SMU. 11 The Ohio plan was particu- 
larly appealing since little reference in it is given to 
course work. Rather the basic approach to training 
teachers is through a "multi-activity type program. ,T 

At the same time, the Pittsburgh plan was attractive 
because of its stress on individualization. 

4. Features of the program model. Union of the aspects of 
the Ohio and Pittsburgh plans into the SMU program results 
in the following alterations and additions to SMU T s 
curricula: 

a. The contexts, Contemporary Learning-Teaching Processes 
and Societal Factors, will be incorporated into existing 
courses. 

b. Two courses, Educational Technology and Research, will 
be added , 

c. Specifications for the context of Instructional 
Organization will be assimilated into elements of 
several ongoing programs. 

The revised SMU program sequence is presented on the 
following chart . 

5. Description of design, development, evaluation of the 
program. Part II of the proposal presents some feasibility 
considerations, two in particular. Both center upon gaining 
support and involvement for the SMU program. The target 
groups are public school and university personnel. Multi- 
phase plans are projected to achieve understanding and 
cooperation. (See pages 9-15.) The chart following some- 
what reveals how SMU plans to alter its program while at 
the same time introducing the multiunit school. 

Evaluation of the program is planned, using procedures 
enumerated with Ohio Consortium program based on the CIPP 
Evaluation Model. Cost estimates for program components 
will be made by categories listed on page 16. 
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PROFESSIONAL SEQUENCE IN THE NEW PROGRAM 



Leve 1 



Existing Course 



New Course or 
incorporated Context 



Junior- Education 50--Development 
of Learning 

Education 56--Ch i Id ren 1 s 
Literature 

Education 51 -- Reading 

Education 52--Language 
Arts 



-) Contemporary Learning - 
Teaching Processes 



Educational Technology 



Observations in 5 1 — 52 * — ) Clinic al Experience — i_n 

Multiuni t School 



Senior Education 53""Social Studies 
Education 55--Mathemat i cs 
Education 54--Science 



Education 63-64--Student 
Teach i ng 

Education 99--Ph i 1 osophy 



-) Instructional Organization , 
Clinical Experience 



-) Societal Factors 



Research 



I nternsh i p 



Instructional Organization , 
Clinical Experience 



Ohio Plan 



Pittsburgh Plan 



•'•At the beginning of Junior Level, students may select the Early 
Childhood Education Block, which bears the same course titles as the 
regular program, but with content designed for the specialty, and 
resulting in certification in both regular elementary and early 
childhood education. 
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STEPS 


FOR UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 


A I 


TO MULTIUNIT SCHOOL 








SUMMER 1969 --PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


1 


Analyses of Contexts 


Orientation of Public 
School Administration 


2 


Training for Individualized 


Selection of Site, 
Faculty 


3 


Application of Individualized 
Instruction to Courses 


Inservice Education of 
Faculty 


4 


Orientation to Multiunit 
Concept 


Special Instruction 
(Individualized Approach) 


FALL 19 69 --PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


1 


Phasing -In 


Orientation of Community 


2 


Field Testing 


Phasing-In 


3 


Feedback for Revisions 


Field Testing 


4 


Evaluation 


Eva luation 




JOINT EVALUATION 
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6. Description of society in the mid-70's. A committee and 
procedures are mentioned for identifying and assessing 
educational trends which would affect the SMU program. 
Methods include a continuous surveillance of the 
literature, use of various interdisciplinary specialists, 
use of questionnaires and other survey techniques, 
analysis of mass media-programming, application of 
hierarchical frames of reference, and frequent reviews 
of research. 
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Southwest Minnesota State College . Richard F. Wollen 



1. Description of the institution. A relatively new college 
established in 1963. 

2. Program model selected. SMSC draws upon eight of the nine 
CETEM programs but its major theme ("that teaching is an 
applied behavioral science") emerges from the Michigan 
State model . 

3. Rationale for selecting the program models. The models 
selected support the assumption that teaching is an 
applied behavioral science in which the teacher uses his 
knowledge of subject matter and of learning process to 
design activities intended to bring about; desired changes 
in pupils . 

4. Features of the program model selected. Program is based 
on teachers in training learning how to manage the instruc- 
tional cycle comprising four activities: 

a. Studying the child and his environment to specify 
educational objectives and to determine where the 
child is in relation to these objectives 

b. Selecting and sequencing subject matter appropriate 
to the condition of the child 

c. Applying behavioral science principles in order to 
organize and manage the learning environment 

d. Evaluating the child's progress, suitability of subject 
matter, and use of the behavioral science principles 

The following chart presents the instructional management 
cycle. 

In order to be a successful manager, the student must 
attain knowledge of subject matter, technical skills of 
teaching, and so forth. (See pages 2-4.) The student 
attains these skills in four centers: 

a. Center for Educational Studies (child and community 
study) 

b. Center for Applied Instruction (laboratory experiences) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT 



\k 



Speci fy 
Educat i onal 
Outcomes 



Bank of 




Mate rials 





Initial De te rm i na t i on 
of the Cond i t i on 
of the Learner 



i 



Conti nued 
Eva lua t i on 
of Materials 
and Objectives 



Se I ect Ma te r i a 1 s ; 

Activities and Reinforcements j 
For Learner 1 



i 



Organize and Manage 
Learning Environments 



i 



Evaluate Progress and 
Assess the New 
Condition of the Learner 
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c. Center for Management of Educational Systems 
(teacher skills') 

d. Center for Special Studies (general education and 
academic specialization) 

Page 5 of the proposal shows relationships between experiences 
provided in the centers and the instructional cycle while 
pages 7-31 provide elaborate descriptions of three centers. 

The following chart illustrates interrelationships among 
program goals, centers, and student management or processing. 

An individualized approach to learning is noted in discussion 
of selection of instructional objectives, sequence of study, 
and choice of materials. 

5. Description of design, development, evaluation of the program. 
Persons responsible for program decisions (data collection, 

R and D cost analysis, and so forth) are drawn from Arts and 
Sciences Faculty, Division of Education Faculty, public 
school personnel, Upper Midwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory, and students. While all groups have an interest in all 
program decisions, specialization is called for. The decision- 
making chart on page 50 shows how decisions are to be allocated 
to each of the five groups. 

Cost estimates will be developed' within the following frame of 
reference: * 

a. Preparatory and initial planning 

b. Initial operation 

c. Projected second and third year costs 

d. Cost estimates per student 

e. Cost estimates per program 

Precisely how such data will be generated is not clear 
although brief reference is made to cost -benefit analysis 
and to the work being done by the accounting department of 
the college. 

6. Description of society in mid-70's. Not provided. 
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Primary responsibilities 
Secondary responsibilities 



Syracuse University . Wilford A, Weber 



1. Description of the institution. Not contained in the 
proposal . 

2. Program model selected. Syracuse University. 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model. The applicant 
states, "It is natural the teacher education faculty of 
Syracuse University has chosen to study the feasibility of 
the model that they developed. This is the case not just 
because we are ego committed to our own efforts, but because 
we believe in the basic model program and the assumptions 
that jjgivef it form." 

4. Features of the program model. Appendix C of the proposal 
provides a summary of the Syracuse model and the six princi- 
pal assumptions on which it is based. A five-year program, 
the first two years and part of the third are given to 
liberal studies. The junior year is an exploratory pre- 
professional or introduction to teaching experiences encom- 
passing six components: 

a. Methods and Curriculum 

b. Child Development 

c. Teaching Theory and Practice 

d. Professional Sensitivity 

e. Social and Cultural Foundations 

f. Self -directed Component. Techniques of instruction 
during the junior preprofessional year include simulation, 
microteaching, and tutoring. The senior or professional 
year is characterized by more indepth professional study 
and movement from simulated to more complex real world 
experience. Teaching is done in Teaching Centers in 
public schools. A decision on specialization is made 
that year. The fifth year involves pursuit of special- 
ization and work as a resident teacher. Students may 
leave the program at the end of the fourth year as a 
generalist . 

5. Design, development, evaluation of the program. Four 
types of feasibility will be studied, 

a. Financial 
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(1) Development costs 

(2) Modification costs 

(3) Cost per student 

(4) Operating costs 

b. Human 

(1) Availability of manpower (professional ar.d student) 

(2) Manpower readiness 

(3) Human time requirements 

c. Material. Availability of hardware and software 

d. Organizational. Ability of organizations involved to 
undertake changes on structure and function 

The feasibility study will be performed by eight task forces. 
Each task force will be responsible for one of the following: 

a. Refine the Phase I Syracuse program in keeping with 
recommendations of a review panel and/or notions pre- 
sented in the other Phase I Final Reports. (See pages 
16-25.) 

b. Design alternative strategies for the development and 
operation of the program. (Pages 25-32) 

c. Determine specific implementation and operation require- 
ments. Resultant specifications will be the basis for 
cost analysis and cost effectiveness studies. (Pages 
32-41) 

d. Analyze cost. (Pages 41-47) 

e. Design an "exportability instrument." (Pages 47-52) 

f. Devise a simulation of decision-making required to 
adopt and implement the program. (Pages 52-56) 

g. Determine final specifications as a result of cost 
analysis and cost effectiveness studies. (Pages 56-60) 

h. Prepare the final report. (Pages 60-63) 
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Each of the tasks is described on the pages in parentheses 
above in terms of activities tt be undertaken, beginning 
and completion dates, and organization of task force 
personnel. 

Over-all responsibility for the feasibility study rests 
with the Syracuse University Center for the Study of 
Teach in - . 

f>. Description of society in mid-70's. None provided. 
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Charles E. Johnson 




University of Georgia . 



1. Description of the institution* Approximately 1,200 
resident students majoring in early childhood and/or 
elementary education. College of Education staff 
numbers 295. 

2. Program model selected. Georgia essentially will use its 
own program model with the following additions or altera- 
tions taken from other Phase I efforts: 



a. From Massachusetts, strategies for development of the 
teacher in the area of human relations, especially 

of the interpersonal variety. (See Appendix F-3-7.) 

b. From Florida State, the notion of the portal school. 

(See Appendix F-2-3.) 

c. From Ohio Consortium, attention to the role of elementary 
school administrative personnel. (See Appendix F-3.) 

3. Rationale for selecting the program model. The basic 

principle used to determine criteria for the selection of 
the original and revised components was that "an instruc- 
tional program Qfor teachersj must be so designed as to 
satisfy the ever-changing needs of society . . . in such a 
way as to improve the conditions of man." Consequently, a 
multistage process is demanded which: 

a. Projects future society 

b. Projects the role of the school in preparing pupils 
for such a society 

c. Derives criteria from the above analyses which can be 
used to select experiences under each of the components 
for the Georgia teacher education program 

The reader must assume this process was used for adopting 
alterations mentioned in 2 above. Criteria so employed are 
described in the proposal in Vol. I, pages 8-16- for each 
of the broadly conceived components of the program. 



4. Features of the program model. The broadly conceived com- 
ponents of the Georgia program mentioned above are as follows 
For selection criteria and descriptions of each, see pages 
in parentheses respectively. 



a. Teacher Performance Behaviors (Vol. I, 8-9; Vol. I, 
17-22) 



Candidate Selection (Vol. 1, 
54 



9; Vol. 1, 22-25) 
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b. 



